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CONCERNING INSTINCTS 


NE of the most interesting developments in current psycho- 
logical thought is the reaction which is beginning to show 
itself in various quarters against the concept of instincts. Psychol- 
ogists who, a short while ago, did not hesitate to think and write 
in terms of ‘‘instinct,’’ ‘‘instinets,’’ or ‘‘instinetive behavior,’’ now 
feel called upon to repudiate or, at least, to apologize for their erst- 
while use of these terms. These and certain other writers are at 
the present time very skeptical of the whole matter of instincts as 
generally understood, and have set forth the reasons for their skep- 
ticism in a number of recent papers of a most interesting and 
stimulating character. Before allowing ourselves to be converted 
to this skeptical attitude with regard to a concept which has figured 
so prominently in the development of modern psychology, however, 
it would seem proper to subject the reasons advanced for this skep- 
ticism to a critical examination. Something of this kind was at- 
tempted by the writer in a recent paper with reference to an article 
by Mr. Zing Yang Kuo on ‘‘Giving up Instinets in Psychology,’’ 
in this JouRNAL (Vol. XVIII, pp. 645-664).? In the present paper 
it is proposed to examine certain other arguments recently advanced 
against the doctrine of anstincets. 


I 


A circumstance which should cause one to be on his guard with 
reference to the attack being made on this doctrine is the insuffi- 
cient recognition it shows of the contributions the doctrine has 
made to the recent development of the social sciences, including 
social psychology. Psychology itself was, of course, the most im- 
mediate beneficiary of the doctrine of instincts. For present-day 
psychology may be said to have had its beginnings in the emphasis 

1Cf. J. R. Kantor: ‘‘A Functional Interpretation of Human Instincts,’’ 
Psychol. Rev., 1920, Vol. 27, p. 1, and J. R. Kantor: ‘‘How Do We Acquire Our 
Basic Reaction?,’’ Psychol. Rev., 1921, Vol. 28, p. 328; also cf. Knight Dunlap: 
**Are There Any Instincts?,’’ Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1919, Vol. XIV, 
p- 307, and Knight Dunlap: ‘‘The Identity of Instinct and Habit,’’ this 
JOURNAL, 1922, Vol. XIX, p. 85. 

2J. R. Geiger: ‘‘Must We Give Up Instincts in Psychology?’’ this JourNAL, 
1922, Vol. XIX, pp. 94-98. 
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laid by James and others on the active, dynamic phase of mind to 
which the concept of instincts was fundamental. So far from re. 
garding the turn thus given to the development of psychology as 
a blind alley leading to nowhere, must we not, as a matter of fact, 
recognize that the most significant movements within this develop- 
ment, namely, functionalism and behaviorism, have proceeded along 
the general voluntaristic lines thus laid down? Indeed, is it not a 
curious anomaly that the latter named movement is, in the persons 
of certain of its adherents, now vigorously attacking a doctrine 
which has been the presupposition of so much that is characteristic 
of its general point of view? At any rate, it is worth noting that 
the concept of instincts has served the psychologist long and well 
and is to-day bound up with those aspects of psychological theory 
which command the most universal assent among students in that 
field. 

And the contribution of this doctrine to the development of 
psychology is the measure of its contribution to the development 
of the social sciences. The development of these sciences has been 
marked by the elimination or correction of such unpsychological 
doctrines as formal discipline in education, laissez-faire in eco- 
nomics, hedonism in ethics, the suggestion-imitation tradition in so- 
cial psychology, the contract theory in sociology, and the theory of 
‘‘natural rights’’ in political science. All of these doctrines pre- 
suppose conceptions of human nature with which tle doctrine of 
instincts is at variance and for which it affords necessary correc- 
tion. It is true, of course, that the instincts have been misused 
and overworked in some of the social sciences. But this does not 
argue that the social scientist should therefore repudiate them as 
explanatory concepts. It simply means that more attention should 
be given to the study of them and greater care taken in the use of 
them than has heretofore been the practice among certain thinkers 
and writers. And when due allowance has been made for the 
vagaries and misconceptions attaching to the notion of instincts in 
much of our social science literature, the fact remains that if this 
notion were surrendered by students of the social sciences, the 
most authoritative treatises and text-books in these fields would 
have to be revised and rewritten. This is not an argumentum ad 
vericundiam; it is rather an appeal to the pragmatic principle. 
The contention is that the fruitfulness of the concept of instincts 
in actual investigations concerning human nature and human rela- 
tionships is a fact which must be recognized and reckoned with as 
evidence of the existence of instincts, 
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II 


And yet, curiously enough, the réle which instincts have played 
as explanatory concepts in the social sciences has, by one psychol- 
ogist, at least, been construed to argue against the existence of in- 
stincts as such. In a paper entitled, ‘‘Are There Any Instincts?”’ 
published in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1919, Vol. XIV, 
pp. 307-311,° Professor Knight Dunlap proposes to distinguish be- 
tween ‘‘instinective reactions’’ as implying unlearned simple re- 
sponses to specific stimuli, and ‘‘instinets’’ considered as groups of 
such simple innate responses capable, in advance of experience, of 
reacting to stimulating conditions in such a way as to accomplish 
certain biological ends or purposes. The former conception is re- 
garded as legitimate and useful, whereas the latter is rejected as 
having no basis in scientific psychology. In a more recent paper 
on ‘‘The Identity of Instinct and Habit,’’ this JourNAL, 1922, Vol. 
XIX, pp. 85-94, Professor Dunlap takes occasion to reiterate his 
objection to the concept of ‘‘instincts,’’ and even goes so far as to 
deny that there is any such thing as ‘‘instinct’’ or ‘‘instinctive re- 
action’’ as contrasted with ‘‘habit.’’ With the latter contention we 
are not at present concerned. It is our purpose at this point to 
examine the view of instincts which Dunlap proposes to substitute 
for the one which has heretofore prevailed among psychologists. 

The essence of Dunlap’s view seems to be that instincts are 
‘‘teleological groupings of activities, not psychological groupings.’”* 
Now the present writer must confess to considerable sympathy with 
much that is said in connection with the presentation of this view. 
More specifically, the inclusiveness and overlapping nature of in- 
stincts as described and classified by current writers, and the fact 
that in some cases one instinct tends to shade into another so as to 
make it practically impossible to distinguish the two, certainly indi- 
cate, as Dunlap shows, that our present lists of instincts are not 
acceptable.©5 But we do not believe that these difficulties are of 
such a nature as to warrant one to repudiate the concept of in- 
stincts as such; they merely show the necessity of further and more 
critical study. Much less do we believe that the view of instincts 
as representing only ‘‘teleological’’ as contrasted with ‘‘psycho- 
logieal’’ groupings of activities, which Dunlap proposes, can be 
defended. In a word, it is our contention that the antithesis im- 
plied, in such a statement of the case, as between ‘‘teleological’’ 
and ‘‘psychological’’ groupings of reaction patterns does not, or 

8 Also in this connection cf. L. L. Bernard: ‘‘The Misuse of Instincts in 
Social Sciences,’’? Psychol. Rev., March, 1921. 


4 Knight Dunlap, op. cit., p. 85. 
5 Idem, p. 89. 















































60 JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
at least need not, exist; it altogether depends, we take it, on what 
meanings one assigns to these terms. 

Dunlap tells us, in so many words, what he means by ‘‘teleo- 
logical.’’ ‘‘They [instincts] are teleological,’’ he says, ‘‘in that 
they are grouped with reference to the ends attained by the com- 
plex activity; not ends that the acting animal holds as conscious 
purposes, but ends that the classifier (the psychologist, biologist, 
philosopher, or whoever draws up the list of instincts) considers 
attained by the activity in question.’’* No objection can be made 
to the usage referred to in this passage. Instincts, as commonly 
understood, are teleological groupings of activities precisely in the 
sense of which Dunlap complains: they presuppose certain ends or 
purposes. And these ends or purposes are such as the classifier 
considers attained by the activities in question rather than such as 
are entertained by the acting animal. The purposive or teleologi- 
cal character of instincts in this sense is recognized by all psychol- 
ogists who believe that there are groups of innate reaction patterns 
innately organized. Whether instincts thus defined and thus char- 
acterized do, as a matter of fact, exist is a question which can be 
decided only by appropriate evidence. What it is that constitutes 
such evidence is not a matter with which we are here concerned. 
It may be that it is impossible to obtain such evidence and impos- 
sible, therefore, to prove the existence of instincts. But the point 
we mean to emphasize here is that a characterization of instincts 
as being a ‘‘teleological’’ grouping of activities in the sense that 
these activities tend to achieve certain ends as conceived by the 
classifier, does not in any way discredit the concept of instincts, for 
the simple reason that such purposiveness is and always has been 
a feature that is essential to this concept. 

Whatever force may seem to reside in the antithesis which 
Dunlap conceives to exist between a ‘‘teleological’’ and a ‘‘ psycho- 
logical’’ grouping of reaction patterns is, it seems to this writer, 
due to the substitution of another meaning for that originally as- 
signed to the former of these terms. In part, this substituted mean- 
ing would seem to imply that the end with reference to which the 
activities involved in an instinet are grouped, is not merely an end 
conceived by the classifier (rather than one entertained by the act- 
ing animal), but one arbitrarily conceived. We are told, that ‘‘lists 
of instincts, therefore, represent no fundamental psychological 
processes, but merely the convenience of the classifier.’?* We ven- 
ture to say that this reference to the ‘‘convenience of the classi- 
fier,’? and more especially, the use of the adverb ‘‘merely’’ in con- 


6 Idem, p. 85. 
7 Idem, p. 85. 
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nection therewith, is a bit of sophistry, unconscious, no doubt, but 
calculated, nevertheless, to confuse the issue. For the student of 
behavior who attempts to give a scientific account of the phe- 
nomena with which he is dealing, the only ‘‘econvenience’’ to be 
recognized or considered is that which furthers a proper under- 
standing of the phenomena. If a given end or purpose appears to 
him to be achieved by certain actions and no others, he finds it 
‘“‘eonvenient’’ to group these actions with reference to this end or 
purpose; and such ‘‘convenience’’ is a sufficient warrant for this 
grouping. Again, we are told that ‘‘any list [of instincts] which 
is convenient is as valid as any other list.’’* But some lists are 
obviously more ‘‘convenient’’ than others; that is, certain ways of 
grouping reaction patterns afford a better basis for explaining and 
systematizing behavior phenomena than others. And that particu- 
lar list which is most serviceable in this connection is most ‘‘con- 
venient,’’ and hence most valid. When instinets are conceived and 
listed on this basis, they are not ‘‘purely arbitrary’’ as Dunlap 
would have us believe.® The classifier may be mistaken in regard- 
ing the groups of actions involved as instincts; and the list which 
he constructs may reflect faulty observation or hasty generaliza- 
tion, or both. But to be uncritical or mistaken is not necessarily to 
be arbitrary. 

What Dunlap has to say about the ‘‘purely arbitrary’’ charac- 
ter of lists of instincts is made to seem even more plausible, how- 
ever, by what appears to be a further shift in his use of the term 
‘‘teleological.’’ By this term he appears to imply a purpose, not 
merely conceived by the classifier (and conceived more or less 
arbitrarily), but conceived in relation to his own needs rather than 
to those of the acting animal. In other words, he appears to argue 
that instinets are purely arbitrary groupings of actions because 
they are conceived and listed with reference to certain purposes 
which the classifier himself may entertain (rather than to such as 
represent utilities served in the economy of the organism). He 
affirms that ‘‘the actual basis of all the suggested lists of instincts 
is in the purposes of the classifier, not in the purpose of the react- 
ing animal.’’? The earlier passages quoted would seem to indi- 
eate that the purposes constituting the bases of all suggested lists 
of instincts are, after all, not the ‘‘purposes of the classifier’’ but 
such as represent, in his mind, utilities of the acting animal. 
Nevertheless, the argument at this point presupposes the former 
construction, and, indeed, owes much of its force to the ambiguity 
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8 Idem, p. 85. 
9 Idem, p. 85. 
10 Idem, p. 90. 
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which is thus created. For example, after citing the fact that ‘‘all 
the unlearned activities of the animal which the classifier views as 
contributing to the obtaining of food are considered by him as the 
‘feeding instinct,’’’?1 and that, ‘‘all those which . .. culminate 
in the perpetuation of the species are considered the ‘reproductive 
instinct,’ ’’** the writer tells us that ‘‘from such a point of view, 
the classifier may erect as many instincts as will accomplish his 
own purposes.’’** To which we would answer: Certainly, this 
would be the case if the purposes of the classifier were ‘‘his own’’ 
in the sense that he is at liberty to conceive them arbitrarily, and 
read them into the behavior to be explained without reference to 
the observable utilities served by this behavior. But as a matter of 
fact the classifier, in so far as he pretends to be scientific, can have 
no such purposes. The number and variety of purposes which he 
is at liberty to use as the basis of his list of instincts are limited by 
the actual utilities in the economy of a species of animals which 
seem to him to be served by groups of innate reactions innately 
organized. The data which he utilizes in constructing his list of in- 
stincts may be insufficient in quality and in quantity, and his anal- 
ysis of these data may be inadequate; so that the instincts conceived 
and listed may indeed represent no ‘‘fundamental psychological 
processes.’’** In such a ease, however, the difficulty will not be 
that the groupings by which the classification in question was ar- 
rived at are ‘‘teleological’’ in any improper sense, but rather that 
the classifier has failed to meet the methodological requirements or 
to satisfy the empirical criteria to which as a scientific investigator 
he has committed himself. 

But waiving the matter of the ambiguity involved in this treat- 
ment of the ‘‘teleological method”’ as involving purposes which are 
the purposes of the classifier in a purely personal and arbitrary 
sense, it may be admitted that there is a sense in which students 
of behavior are controlled in their studies and in the formulation of 
their conclusions resulting therefrom by certain purposes of their 
own. A social scientist, for example, is concerned to understand 
behavior phenomena in terms of his own peculiar interest or point 
of view. To be more specific, the student of religion, let us say, 
may undertake to investigate the factgrs which were responsible 
for the origin of religion in primitive societies: this undertaking 
will define the purpose with reference to which his investigations 
are to be made. If, now, such an investigator has reason to believe, 
or thinks he has reason to believe, in an instinctive origin of religion, 

11 Idem, p. 90. 

12 Idem, p. 91. 


13 Jdem, p. 91. Italics mine. 
14 Idem, p. 85. 
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his study of the human instincts will, of course, be controlled by 
the purpose animating his investigation; and the list of instincts 
compiled on the basis of this study will be ‘‘teleological’’ in char- 
acter. But all formulations of science are ‘‘teleological’’ in this 
sense ; they all presuppose certain problems and reflect certain pur- 
poses. Furthermore, these formulations represent ‘‘fundamental 
processes,’’—psychological or otherwise,—in the sense and to the 
extent that they facilitate a control of all relevant data. This is 
the test which any list of alleged instincts must meet if the groupings 
of actions which it involves are to be taken as representing ‘‘funda- 
mental psychological processes.’’ But the relevant data in the several 
fields of scientific investigation overlap ; and this is particularly true 
in the case of the social sciences. For this reason control of data 
in one field of investigation must look beyond the limits of this 
particular field and take account cf data in adjoining fields. Now 
this is just the point at which the work of certain social scientists 
has been defective, with the result that the formulations based there- 
on have lacked the objectivity and universality characterizing con- 
ceptions which are truly scientific. The numerous and varied lists 
of instincts formulated by social scientists reflect to an unfortunate 
degree such limited and partial points of view. This is doubtless 
what Dunlap has in mind when he compares a list of instincts to a 
filing system. ‘‘A list of instinets,’’ he says, ‘‘ is a good deal like 
a filing system: you may file all your documents under the letter of 
the alphabet with which the name of the writer begins or you may 
file by subjects, or by dates. One system is more useful in one 
business, another is more useful in another business.’’?5 We accept 
the analogy, but reject the conclusion drawn from it, namely, that 
lists of instincts are therefore necessarily arbitrary and represent 
no ‘‘fundamental psychological processes.’’ For it should be borne 
in mind that a filing system is far from being an arbitrary means of 
classification that is externally imposed upon documents without 
regard to their nature and contents. Authorship, subject-matter, and 
dates are all expressive of essential aspects of documentary data. 
And to say that one system of filing is useful in one business where- 
as another system is equally useful in another business is by no means 
equivalent to saying that such systems are arbitrary in the sense 
that they represent no ‘‘fundamental’’ documentary features and 
constitute no part of the necessary foundation of industrial enter- 
prises.1¢ As a matter of fact, any filing system, if it is to work, must 
be such as to facilitate the handling of documents from other points 
of view than that contemplated by this system, provided these other 


15 Idem, p. 91. 
16 Idem, p. 91. 






























64 JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
points of view are important for the industry in question. And it is 
conceivable that a system of filing might be so perfect as to facilitate 
the handling of documentary data from every point of view that is 
relevant to the interests and needs of those who have occasion to 
refer to these data. This is the sort of universal reference at which 
the social scientist aims if he properly appreciates his task. In 
constructing his list of instincts or other body of formulae, he aims 
to facilitate the handling of relevant data not only from his own 
point of view, but from the points of view which define the interests 
and needs of other investigators. He may fail to accomplish this 
aim, of course; but even so, his failure is one of practice and not 
of principle. 


IIl 


So much for Dunlap’s proposed reinterpretation of the concept of 
‘*instinets.’’ Our conclusion with reference to it is that the groups 
of reaction patterns to which this term is commonly applied are 
‘*teleological’’ in no sense that precludes their representing ‘‘funda- 
mental psychological processes,’’ provided they are conceived and 
classified in accordance with methodological requirements and the 
2mpirical criteria agreed on by students of behavior. Now what 
shall we say as to the more extreme view proposed by this writer to 
the effect that the concept of ‘‘instinctive reactions’’ considered as 
“‘native tendencies to respond to stimuli in specific ways’’ is no more 
tenable than that of ‘‘instincts’’? Well, it must be admitted that 
the ingenious manner in which this view is presented makes it appear 
snore or less plausible. The analysis made of ‘‘spatial’’ and ‘‘tem- 
poral’’ stimulus patterns commonly supposed to condition instinctive 
and acquired responses, respectively, with a view to showing that 
there is no essential difference between these two types of stimulus 
patterns is particularly striking. Nevertheless, the discussion as a 
whole leaves the present writer with a feeling that Dunlap has not 
succeeded in showing that ‘‘instinct’’ and ‘‘habit’’ are identical. 

Speaking generally, the argument on this point is divided into 
two parts. In the first place, it is contended that acquired reactions 
are as truly ‘‘innate’’ as are instinctive reactions, so-called; and in 
the second place, this contention is supplemented by the assertion 
that the so-called ‘‘instinctive reactions’’ presuppose ‘‘temporal”’ 
stimulus patterns, that is, stimulating conditions reaching back into 
past history of the organism, such as to render these reactions the 
same in character as habits. Let us examine these contentions in 
order. 

The imaginary case cited to illustrate the argument that both 
‘‘the acquired reaction and the so-called instinctive one are equally 
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‘native,’ ’’ +7 is that of a child who is given a small piece of sand- 

paper at an early age, whereupon he puts it (the sand-paper) into 

his mouth and subsequently cries. After being given the sand-paper 

repeatedly, however, the child eventually reacts in quite a different 

way: instead of grabbing the sand-paper, he turns his head away 

and cries, in the meantime going through other reactions expressive 

of an intention not to put the sand-paper in his mouth. The first of 

these reactions is commonly said to be instinctive, and the second 

acquired. Dunlap, however, insists that both are equally instinctive 

because equally innate. To quote: ‘‘ At the first time [the sand-paper 
is given the child], it is assumed by current theory, that the child’s 
nervous system was so disposed that that particular stimulus [the 
sand-paper], regardless of other stimuli preceding it, caused that 
particular reaction; and at the last time the child’s nervous system 
was so constituted by heredity and the results of repeated stimula- 
tion, that the same stimulation at that particular time produced a 
different reaction. In the one case, there is a spatial, in the other 
a temporal, [stimulus] pattern. But after all, are not the two cases 
of the same kind, and equally ‘instinctive’?’’?® The reason assigned 
for the surprising conclusion reached in this passage seems to be 
that both reactions are what they are because of the constitution of 
the organism at the time the reactions occur. To quote again: ‘‘If 
it is true that the child’s organism, at the first trial, is so constituted 
by heredity that the first stimulation produces the first reaction 
(putting the sand-paper in the mouth), is it not equally true that his 
organism is at the moment [the moment of the second trial] so con- 
stituted that another stimulus (the repeated presentation of the sand- 
paper) will produce another reaction (avoiding the sand-paper) ?’’ ?° 
To be sure; but this does not prove that both reactions are equally 
‘‘instinetive.’’ For the sake of argument, let it be granted that 
in the case of the second reaction, the organism is so constituted as 
to make possible this reaction and no other; its constitution in this 
case, however, is not due to heredity alone (as it is presumed 
to be on the occasion of the first reaction), but is due in part 
to the several experiences which have intervened since that 
first reaction. In view of this obvious fact that in one case the 
organism is constitutéd as it is by reason of its heredity alone, while 
in the other case it is constituted as it is by reason of its heredity 
plus the effects of its subsequent experiences, it is difficult to under- 
stand why it is claimed that the reactions in the two cases are equally 
native. Of course, it might be argued that acquired reactions are 
native in the sense that, given the original organic constitution of the 
17 Idem, p. 92. 

18 Idem, p. 93. 

19 Idem, p. 93. 



















































































66 JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
individual, the particular reactions which he acquires in the course 
of his experience and under the influence of the stimulating condi- 
tions to which he is subjected are possible and natural for him. But 
we submit that instinctive reactions are commonly believed to be 
native in a more specific sense than this; the hereditary factors by 
which they are supposed to be conditioned are neural arrangements 
and connections which make possible these particular reactions and 
no others. In order for it to be shown that acquired reactions are 
innate in this latter sense, it would have to be demonstrated that the 
individual’s original endowments in general, and his original neural 
constitution in particular, were such as not only to make these reac- 
tions possible, but such as to make possible no other reactions what- 
ever. But needless to say, this can not be demonstrated. And to 
assume that it is nevertheless true in order to prove the identity of 
instinet and habit would seem to be a case of substituting bad meta- 
physics for sound psychology, in that it begs the whole question of 
the nature and extent of the operation of the principle of determin- 
ism in human behavior. 

However, Dunlap does not rest his case against ‘‘instinctive re- 
actions’’ merely on the proposition that such reactions are no more 
“‘native’’ to the organism than ‘‘habits.’’ He also proposes to show 
that ‘‘habits’’ are no more ‘‘acquired’’ than are ‘‘instinctive reac- 
tions’’ so-called. The argument advanced for this latter proposition 
rests on the contention that there is no such thing as a purely ‘‘spa- 
tial,’’ that is, momentary, stimulus pattern; that all stimulus pat- 
terns involve, in addition to the stimulus present at any given 
moment, stimuli which have conditioned the organism’s reactions 
in the past and whose effects on the organism’s constitution make its 
reaction to the present stimuli different from what it (the present 
reaction) would have been had these earlier stimuli not operated 
in the organism’s experience.”® To illustrate this contention two 
imaginary cases are cited, namely, that of a robin building a nest 
for the first time, and that of a baby’s first execution of the sucking 
reaction. For lack of space we shall consider only the second of 
these cases, the principle being the same in both. ‘‘Suppose,’’ says 
the writer, ‘‘the child had not first been stimulated by cold air, and 
pressure, in such a way as to produce the crying reaction: could the 
sucking reaction have been evoked later?’’*! Let us assume for the 
sake of argument that it could not: must we conclude that therefore 
the crying reaction and the cold air are to be regarded as a part of 
the stimulus which induces the reaction of sucking? If so, must not 
the same conclusion be drawn with reference to the doctor and nurse 


20 Idem, p. 93. 
21 Idem, p. 93. 
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who delivered the child at birth, to the mother who bore it, to the 
father who procreated it, to the mutual friend through whom the 
father and mother became acquainted, and so on ad infinitum? All 
of these are necessary antecedents, without which the child’s sucking 
reaction could not have occurred. On such a basis it is difficult to 
know just what in the past history of an individual or of the individ- 
ual’s parents or fore-parents could be excluded from a present stim- 
ulus pattern as having nothing to do with ‘‘putting the nervous 
system in such a condition’’ as to make possible a reaction to the 
stimulus in question. The context, however, indicates that the writer 
would limit the factors to be included within the stimulus pattern to 
those antecedent conditions whose effect on the constitution of the 
organism were due to the reactions of the organism itself. ‘‘We are 
concerned,’’ he says, ‘‘with a condition in the nervous system which 
makes a certain specific reaction possible, and any other stimuli 
which are essential to putting the nervous system in such condition, 
or to maintaining it in such condition, through the reaction evoked, 
must be considered a part of the stimulus pattern.’’*? Waiving the 
consideration that even with this limitation the stimulus pattern 
for any given reaction becomes so inclusive and so indefinite as to 
lose whatever significance it is supposed to have as a basis for under- 
standing and controlling behavior, the fact of the matter is that 
however far back the stimulus pattern reaches, the reaction, when it 
occurs, nevertheless may be entirely unlearned and hence instinctive. 
In the case of the sucking reaction, it is conceivable that the baby 
must first be so stimulated by pressure and cold air as to ery before 
executing this reaction; but given these antecedent conditions, the 
sucking would seem to occur automatically. In other words, when 
the occasion presents itself, these movements do not have to be 
learned. Nor can it be demonstrated that they owe their specific 
character in any respect to the effects of movements which preceded 
them. We can not say that because the occurrence of an event ‘‘x’’ 
must await the occurrence of another event ‘‘y,’’ therefore ‘‘x’’ is 
what it is because of ‘‘y.’’ The insertion of a coin in a slot is an 
indispensable condition of obtaining music from certain kinds of 
player-pianos; but no one attributes the nature of the music thus 
obtained to this fact. The music wouldn’t have occurred at all but 
for the insertion of the coin, but when this condition is met, the 
specific character of the music is determined by an independent 
mechanism, 

The writer anticipates the difficulty thus encountered by his argu- 
ment. Referring to his interpretation of the first sucking movements 
of a child as an acquired reaction, he says: ‘‘In this case it might be 


22 Idem, p. 94. 
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said that we are not dealing with a specific effect on the nervous 
system in the way of modification, but with the preservation of the 
integrity of the nervous system.’’*? That is just the point. Dunlap 
regards the objection he has here anticipated as involving a ‘‘distine- 
tion without a valid difference.’’ We feel, however, that the differ- 
ence is a valid one. The condition in the nervous system which en- 
ables a child to feed itself for the first time is a specific condition, 
namely, the presence and operation of a synapse. Certain antece- 
dent factors may be ‘‘essential to putting the nervous system in 
such a condition, or to maintaining it in such a condition’’ as to 
make this reaction possible. But the question is: are these antece- 
dent factors responsible for establishing the synapse in question, 
or even for modifying it in any specific manner? If not, as Dun- 
lap appears to concede, the sucking reaction certainly is not ac- 
quired, however much its occurrence may presuppose and depend 
on the general condition of the nervous system as affected by 
intra- or extra-bodily reactions. 


JOSEPH R. GEIGER. 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary. 





THE TWENTY-SECOND MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


‘XO attend a meeting of the Philosophical Association is a curious 

experience, like tasting some strange, outlandish fruit. It may 
not prove so very pleasant, nor so nourishing, but at least it is rare 
and difficult to get; we appreciate it as the pride of the fruiterer. 
Quite similar is the satisfaction derived from hearing speeches that 
are not exactly inspiring, nor informative, but which obviously 
represent the farthest thought can reach. It is wonderful to realize 
how far that is, and to see into what hidden nooks it can be deflected 
by the way, and in what odd corners it can be caught. 

There is instruction in the difficulty with which we understand 
the distillations by which a brother-philosopher hopes to clarify 
a subject. There is chastening in the thought of how much less 
we should understand if we had not studied the history of philosophy. 
But such a sense of wonder and helplessness is not the only good 
to be derived from philosophic conferences. Though less informa- 
tion is divulged than at a first-rate scientific congress, nevertheless 
one gets some. Though no conversion to a higher life has been 
credited to the inspiration of these meetings, there are usually oceca- 
sional moments in which the clarity of some analysis administers 


23 Idem, p. 94. 
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a tonic to the mind, and seems intrinsically worth while. Though 
one never gets an adequate report of what philosophers are doing 
throughout the country, there are opportunities for conversation with 
this or that friend. 

It is for these various benefits that philosophic conferences exist. 
The question is how they can be made more valuable along these 
lines. The discussions are apt to be groping, disjointed, and frag- 
mentary. The device of having a symposium on some previously 
announced topic, such as the one on ‘‘The Community”’ at the 1919 
meeting, partly overcomes this difficulty, but is open to another 
serious objection. The fact that a topic is of current interest does 
not imply that philosophers have done their best thinking on that 
subject, and if they have not, the papers are apt to be forced and poor. 

Conferences like the annual meeting call for a certain kind of 
paper; not every paper, not even every good paper, is appropriate. 
To explain the most important new ideas which one has recently 
thought through—if these ideas need explanation—seems the obvious 
thing to attempt at such a conference. Merely to restate one’s posi- 
tion on some fundamental issue in philosophy is less valuable. The 
resulting clash of opinion for twenty minutes arrives nowhere. De- 
bate should be subordinated to the aim of expounding ideas, and 
ideas that need no explanation can be reserved for print. Is it wise, 
furthermore, to regard the discussion of each paper as an obligation 
that must be manfully faced and never avoided? To talk out of the 
wisdom of one’s own experience and reflection on any subject at a 
session devoted to numerous brief reports might be better than to 
prolong talk out of courtesy upon a paper which one has not had 
opportunity to analyse. 

At the last meeting+ of the Association on December 27-29th, 
1922, several papers were read which seemed to the writer very 
suitable for the occasion, since they did develop new view-points that 
needed explanation. One of these was professor Clarence I. Lewis’s 
brilliant paper on ‘‘A Pragmatic Conception of the A Priori,’’ which 
left little to be desired in the way of clarity and completeness of 
exposition. Professor Lewis explained that the title of the paper 
was chosen for want of a suitable alternative, and not in order to 
align himself with the pragmatists. Traditionally, he said, the 
a priori has been attributed to the mind, and regarded as independent 
of experience. While retaining these two criteria, Professor Lewis 
goes on to maintain that the a priori is ‘‘an attitude freely taken 
by the mind,’’ not something necessary to it. Secondly, the a priori 
prescribes nothing to experience; experience need not conform to it; 


1The Twenty-Second Meeting was held at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City. 
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it is true no matter what happens. Thirdly, the a priori is not 
immutable; it may be changed. Such a change, however, is not 
forced upon the mind. ‘‘I am coerced only by my own need to 
understand.’’ Abundant illustrations of the a priori in this sense 
were given from logic, mathematics, physics, and philosophy. Pro- 
fessor de Laguna took issue with one of these illustrations. He 
denied that there was a genuine plurality of tenable logical theories, 
which Professor Lewis had affirmed as one instance of the a priori. 
For the most part, the audience was not inclined to discuss so deep- 
reaching a paper ex tempore. It seemed that Professor Lewis’s 
illustrations were ample proof that the a priori in his sense did exist. 
Whether or not it also existed in the more traditional sense as some- 
thing coercive upon the mind and upon experience was not so thor- 
oughly considered in his paper. 

At the same session Professor J. Loewenberg read a paper on 
‘‘The Metaphysics of Modern Scepticism,’’ which was extremely 
clever and stimulating. He showed that the incompleteness of science, 
which is usually considered to have none but negative implications 
for metaphysics, has also positive ones. That reality is a problem 
is the assumption of science, and a problem has positive character- 
istics. Finality in metaphysics is incompatible with discovery; a 
world unknown must be the ontology of science. There was such 
vigor and freshness in what Professor Loewenberg said that several 
members in the audience seemed converted to a belief in the open, 
unknown, problematical universe he pictured. But if Professor 
Loewenberg intended to advocate that such a view of reality be 
adopted, he did not give adequate reasons why the problematic aspect 
of reality should be emphasized more than any other aspect. If, 
however, he meant simply to say that scepticism has a metaphysics, 
and to indicate in outline what kind of a metaphysics that is, then 
his paper was entirely satisfactory. 

On the following day discussion was aroused chiefly by Professor 
Morris Cohen’s paper on ‘‘Amor Dei Intellectualis.’’ The signifi- 
cance of this paper lay chiefly in the attitude which it recommended 
to philosophers. Professor Cohen introduced his paper by saying 
that it was an epitome of the main points in a longer article which 
he had written on Spinoza. This epitome proved to be a beautifully 
tempered and persuasive plea for the union of piety and naturalism. 
Professor Cohen analyzed the assumptions in modern thought which 
operated to make this union difficult. According to him they are 
an exaggerated estimate of the importance of time, and a consequent 
“‘elevation of necessary conditions of existence into sufficient rea- 
sons for being.’’ Philosophy should lift man from concern with 
changing existence to a vision of the essence or significance that at 
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any moment illumines the natural scene. Such vision is other-world- 
liness ; some may call it mystical, but it is a fact, a real thing which 
plays a large réle in human experience, and which has been empha- 
sized in many philosophic traditions, such as Buddhism and Neo- 
Platonism. Fortunately, there is recognition of it in modern phi- 
losophies also, even among the pragmatists. 

Professor Cohen’s paper was made the occasion of several confes- 
sions of faith. Professor Overstreet was ready to admire Spinoza, 
but missed in him a passion for progress and growth in an unfin- 
ished world. Professor Woodbridge said he was not concerned to 
advocate or defend, but simply to expound Spinoza’s meaning. The 
fundamental assumption underlying his system is the belief that the 
universe is completely intelligible through and through. Spinoza 
worked out the consequences of this assumption in metaphysics and 
ethics more logically than any other thinker. Because the intelligi- 
bility of reality is the fundamental fact for him, his amor is an intel- 
Jectual love, more so than a passion for progress. Professor Swenson 
added that the assumption of a teleological movement in the universe, 
such as Christianity makes in its philosophy of history and salvation, 
lends a greater importance to time and progress. In Spinoza’s 
Weltanschauung love is directed toward that which is already lov- 
able; in Christianity the unlovely becomes transformed through love. 

While pragmatists had an opportunity to criticize Spinoza’s amor 
Dei, defenders of the latter faith could not reply to Professor Dewey’s 
Carus Lectures, at which discussion was eliminated. Yet even those 
who were provoked to disagreement must have enjoyed the provoca- 
tion, and must have joined Professor Alexander in his tribute to 
Paul Carus, his thanks on behalf of the Association to Mary Hege- 
ler Carus for instituting the lectureship, and his pleasure in the 
choice of a first lecturer. Professor Dewey explained that his lec- 
tures would constitute the second, third, and fourth chapters of a 
book he was preparing, a fact which reconciles the present writer 
to the limitations of a brief, inadequate summary. 

Surveyed as a whole, the lectures appeared to estimate philosophy 
in a context wider than itself, as something functioning within a 
wider human experience. The description given of this wider exper- 
ience was drawn largely from anthropology, from general literature, 
and from the homely life of the common man. Professor Dewey 
maintained that reflection takes its rise from the precarious, prob- 
lematical aspects of existence, but often culminates in a metaphysics 
which denies or minimizes these aspects. The explanation of this 
paradox is to be found in the association of philosophy with the arts, 
for man has always been more concerned with the enhancement of 
life than with living itself. Art attempts to furnish objects of enjoy- 
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ment, intrinsically and immediately satisfying, and philosophy repre- 
sents reality as an object of this kind. When philosophers became 
interested in mechanism and technology, they retained conceptions 
which identified the objects of knowledge with the objects of enjoy- 
ment. Thus the units of science were not regarded simply as the 
ultimate elements accessible to control, but also as the ultimates 
reached by a direct grasp and possession of reality. Knowledge has 
become instrumental as well as esthetic, but the prevailing theory of 
knowledge remains appropriate to its esthetic, consummatory phase 
only. There are also other tendencies which make mechanism seem 
reality instead of the instrumental aspect of reality. There is the 
tendency to regard a cause as superior to its effect, and to view the 
unstable as inferior to the permanent. The opposite view, however, 
is open to us. Those products of nature and art which are most 
highly individualized and least stable are often most valuable be- 
cause they are enriched by the temporary coming together of many 
factors. These factors, although they may be more universal and 
permanent than their products, are in themselves less valuable. 
Romanticism may be credited with this insight into the relation be- 
tween value and existence, but coupled it with another theory re- 
garding existence that Professor Dewey would not accept. The 
metaphysics of an enlightened empiricism allows us to regard means 
and ends as equally real without recourse to epistemological idealism. 

Other papers and discussions of the meeting must be more briefly 
noted. Though having various points of merit, the remaining papers 
did not seem to the writer especially appropriate for a conference 
of this kind. The opening session began with an allusion to the 
conference of scientists held contemporaneously at Boston, and with 
several papers which considered the nature and implications of 
science from various angles. Professor H. G. Townsend was first with 
a paper on the ‘‘Obscurantism of Science,’’ by which he meant a 
certain confusion that must always arise in the attempt to make 
science intelligible to the popular mind. Modern science when con- 
scious of itself is selective; it isolates certain approximate uniform- 
ities in experience, and describes these by a convenient symbolism. 
The popular mind, on the other hand, tends naively to regard knowl- 
edge as representative of experience, and when this view is combined 
with the desire to see the world as a whole, we get as a result the 
transformation of some fragmentary scientific formula into a total 
Weltanschauung. The attempt to correct this misinterpretation 
without compromising the truth of the scientific formula is what 
leads to the obscuring of science in the popular mind. Those who 
commented on this paper seemed to agree that science was selective 
and approximate, but several deplored the use of the phrase ‘‘ob- 
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scurantism of science’’ to describe the resulting confusion in attempt- 
ing to understand science. Especially since Professor Townsend had 
referred to the obscurantism of theological ‘‘fundamentalists’’ as 
somewhat analogous, Professor Overstreet ;urged that obscurity 
in the substance of any belief should be sharply distinguished from 
obscurity arising through the misinterpretation of that belief. He 
felt the need, at the present time, of emphasizing the clarity of 
science with respect to the content of its propositions. 

Professor Swenson made the interesting remark that some people 
expect objective truth to guarantee sanity, a wise use of such truth 
on the part of the knower, which is obviously a very different matter. 
Professor H. B. Alexander struck a somewhat similar note later on in 
the meeting when he read his paper on ‘‘The Metaphors of the 
Reason.’’ That reason is not in a book, but in a life, and that its 
expression is essentially metaphorical was the thesis of this paper. 
Professor Cohen replied that metaphors are the infancy of reason, 
not its essence, for in its maturity reason expresses itself in analysis. 

The morning session on the following day was devoted to Pro- 
fessor Cohen’s paper and two others in the field of evaluation. Pro- 
fessor R. C. Lodge’s ‘‘The Moral Criterion of Plato’’ was an attempt 
to define in the language of modern psychology and metaphysics the 
nature of the ethical judgments which Plato seems to have expected 
his philosopher-kings to pronounce. There are two strands in Plato’s 
thought on the subject of a moral criterion, the one which seeks it 
in idealized human experience, the other which seeks it in ultimate 
reality. These two are woven together by Plato in his conception 
of a ‘‘divine life which assimilates the ultimate reality.’’ ‘‘ What- 
ever experience forms an organic part of this Divine Life is good.”’ 
The appropriateness of some phrases which Professor Lodge used, 
such as ‘‘summing up the experience of the race’’ and ‘‘the highest 
achievement of the race,’’ may be questioned. Plato’s ethics are 
Greek, a branch of politics or city management, like Aristotle’s, and 
his views on moral judgment might have been very different had he 
been addressing himself to problems of the race and its welfare. This 
point appears when questions as to the application of Plato’s moral 
criterion to specific issues are raised, as they were in the discussion. 

There was little time for the discussion of Professor Urban’s 
paper on ‘‘Origin and Value: The Unintelligibility of Philosophie 
Modernism’’ which raised the question whether it was possible to ex- 
plain the more from the less, or whether the less must not always be 
explained from the more. Modern philosophy is unintelligible be- 
cause it works with concepts of emergence, wherein the more is repre- 
sented as coming from the less. Such concepts conflict with ‘‘the 
natural movement of the intellect as such,’’ which demands that the 
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more be posited in order to interpret the less. Examples of this 
positing are found in the idea of potentiality, and in the ‘‘axiological 
necessity of nontemporal levels of value.’’ 

On the last day of the conference there were two discussion meet- 
ings held simultaneously, the first devoted to some problems of the 
mind-body relation, and the second to a miscellaneous group of topics, 
Professor G. W. Cunningham in his paper ‘‘On an Inconsistency in 
Russell’s Treatment of Mental Action’’ argued that Russell used the 
concept of mental action which he denied in his atomistic analysis 
of experience. Mental action can be tentatively defined as the prin- 
ciple of organization making for an interweaving of the mind’s ma- 
terial, and the problem of understanding it is bound up with the 
problem of the unity of mind. The paper was thus directed against 
a recent form of the Humean analysis of mind as a plurality of re- 
lated impressions. Professor de Laguna read a mock-heroic lamen- 
tation over the history of opinions in epistemology, contending that 
all traditional views as to the relation of mind and body were simply 
‘‘Giving a Name to Ignorance.’’ Meanwhile, however, separate 
scientific inquiries are collecting valuable information as to many 
situations in which mind and body are related. Professor de Laguna 
seemed to think that the name ‘‘behaviorism’’ might be used to cover 
this growing, pluralistic fund of knowledge about mind and body. 
Professor G. T. W. Patrick attempted a more specific statement of 
the behavioristic view of mind in a paper on ‘‘The Emergent Theory 
of Mind.’’ (See this JourNnau, Vol. XIX, p. 701.) Professor Durant 
Drake offered to examine the various theories of mind and body 
impartially from the standpoint of a critical realist theory of knowl- 
edge. He seemed to favor a kind of epiphenomenalism, though he 
gave most attention to showing the difficulties confronting each 
theory, and called his paper ‘‘The Mind-Body Impasse.’’ 

At the other discussion of the morning, papers were heard on 
**Philosophy and American Law’’ by Philip L. Given, ‘‘The Rational 
Character of the Democratic Principle’’ by Marie Collins Swabey, 
‘*Kant and Bergson’’ by George Peckham, and ‘‘The Philosophy of 
Feeling in Current Poetics’? by Katherine E. Gilbert. Professor 
Given discussed the need for philosophy in the further development 
of American law at the present time. In this connection Professor 
Cohen made a distinction between jurisprudence and the philosophy 
of law. The former, he said, was concerned with the development 
of principles to guide professional practice. The philosophy of law, 
on the other hand, attempts to consider law from the standpoint of 
religion, that is, to estimate its significance from the standpoint of 
life as a whole. This remark brought to mind an earlier statement 
of Professor Cohen’s in connection with his own paper, when he 
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expressed the opinion that philosophy can help the man in the 
marketplace only by wide vistas. Dr. Swabey tried to show in 
her paper that democracy was logically founded on the principle of 
identity and the application of mathematical measurement to human 
beings. Professor Sheldon commented saying that, though he did 
not agree with the kind of defence attempted by Dr. Swabey, he 
thought it significant that a philosophic defense of democracy should 
be attempted at this time when so many intellectuals are criticizing 
democratic institutions. It was not quite clear from her paper 
whether Dr. Swabey thought her deduction constituted a valid 
defense of democracy, or whether she simply maintained that tra- 
ditional democratic theory was founded on such assumptions as she 
had described. Dr. Peckham’s paper was read in place of one by 
A. P. Brogan who was obliged to be absent. It was a very keen 
analysis of the epistemological presuppositions of Kant, Schopen- 
hauer, and Bergson with an attempt to show how they were related, 
and to appraise them. Miss Gilbert’s paper on poetics had interest- 
ing illustrative material. Her thesis was that current poetry tried to 
represent neither ideas nor things primarily, but rather the feelings 
aroused in us by these. The freer forms employed are considered 
by the modern poets as appropriate to such material. An error fre- 
quently made, however, is to suppose that feelings can be reproduced 
successfully without a rather exact delineation of their setting. Such 
delineation requires a highly developed technique, and hence the 
master technicians are apt to be most successful in the modern school 
of poetry as well as in the earlier ones. 

The smoker and annual dinner were both well attended. At the 
former Professor E. L. Schaub, President of the Western Division, 
spoke on ‘‘Spirit Militant and Spirit Harmonious.’’ The spirit of 
contemporary philosophy is predominantly polemic, he said, and 
gives too little recognition to the religious attitude in which all dif- 
ferences are harmoniously adjusted. The thought was reminiscent 
of Bosanquet. Professor A. C. MeGiffert, President of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, spoke a few words of cordial weleome to the As- 
sociation at the annual dinner. He was happy to find many evi- 
dences of a rapprochement between philosophy and theology be- 
sides the holding of the Association Meeting at Union Seminary. 
Some of the papers read at these sessions, he said, were good the- 
ology. Professor Walter G. Everett, President of the Eastern Divi- 
sion, made his address on ‘‘The Problem of Progress,’’ in which he 
argued that progress was a significant conception even for absolute 
idealists who hold that reality is already ideal and satisfactory in 
essence. 

At the business meeting of the Eastern Division the following 
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officers were elected for the coming year: Professor W. P. Monta- 
gue of Columbia University, President; Professor A. H. Jones of 
Brown University, Vice-President; and Professor C. I. Lewis of 
Harvard University, Secretary-Treasurer. The Western Division 
elected Professor R. W. Sellars of Michigan University, Professor 
H. W. Stuart of Stanford University, and Professor G. A. Tawney 
of Cincinnati University to the corresponding offices. A joint 
council was appointed consisting of three members from each di- 
vision to facilitate a closer union between the divisions with the 
immediate object of enabling the Association to take charge of the 
Paul Carus Lectureship fund, and with powers to advise in the 
choice of a lecturer. 

The meeting this year was the first joint meeting of the Eastern 
and Western Divisions, and this coming together of the two insured 
a large attendance at all the sessions. A meeting place in the city 
is not isolated enough to facilitate the fullest contact and inter- 
change of ideas between members of the conference, but on the 
other hand it brings us into closer relations with non-members. 
There were many visitors, both at the Paul Carus lectures given by 
Professor Dewey, and also at the discussion of the Association. 
These visitors, if they listened sharply, might detect in new con- 
texts familiar themes, such as the problem of popularizing science, 
the metaphysics of science, the question of natural teleology, phil- 
osophical religion, the propriety of reinterpreting old theological 
symbols, the mind-body problem, and philosophy’s relation to prac- 
tice. None of these questions, however, was systematically dis- 
cussed by a large enough number of persons to permit generaliza- 
tion as to current trends of thought and the ways in which Ameri- 
can philosophers are at present conceiving these issues. Might not 
the Annual Meeting prove more valuable if it were regarded pri- 
marily as an opportunity to discover what American philosophers 
are thinking about, rather than merely to hear and criticize sched- 
uled papers? 


Horace L. FRrtess. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


English and American Philosophy since 1800. A. K. Rogers. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xiv + 468. 


The study of the history of philosophy, and especially of modern 
philosophy, has been cultivated with assiduity by representatives of 
the idealistic school of thought. They have, indeed, made the field 
peculiarly their own. Because of their philosophical interest, how- 
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ever, the history of modern philosophy has been presented in a 
manner that needs counterbalancing by a method of presentation 
dictated by other types of philosophical interest. Laying aside the 
question of an immanent dialectic, the great idealistic surveys of 
the history of modern philosophy tend to establish a certain pattern 
of interpretation, in which the leading element takes the form of 
presenting this history as a movement headed towards Kant and 
then completing Kant. The Pre-Kantians, such as Descartes, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, Spinoza, Leibniz; then Kant; and after Kant, the 
Post-Kantians: this is the general scheme. While such a pattern 
is a representation of historical sequences and properly suggestive 
of affiliations, yet this arrangement is often weighted with an addi- 
tional and peculiar significance. The mere time-sequences of the 
pattern are loaded by many idealistic historians with suggestions 
that may not constitute an immanent dialectic, but nevertheless 
imply an interpretative theory. Thus the Pre-Kantians not merely 
came before Kant, but it may be implied that they are properly un- 
derstood only when their thought is examined from the standpoint 
of the Kantian philosophy as their natural culmination: while the 
Post-Kantians are those whose point of departure is defined by 
Kant, with the added implication that in so doing modern philosophy 
is assured of genuine progress and continued approximation to a 
final philosophy. This scheme defines the orthodox tradition. Every 
historical writing, perhaps, requires a plan of interpretation. 
This scheme to which allusion has been made undoubtedly has its 
merits. It has resulted, however, in the comparative neglect of 
portions of historical philosophical thought that did not fit in the 
arrangement, or in some distortion of doctrine in order to secure 
harmony of plan. In particular, the focussing of attention upon 
the Post-Kantian idealistic developments has tended to leave other 
movements in philosophy somewhat out of the general picture. 
English and French philosophies since Kant receive less attention 
than they deserve. The student is likely to receive the impression 
that philosophical thought not intimately bound up with the Kant- 
ian adjudication of the rationalistic-empiricistic debate is some- 
what foreign to the essential movement of philosophy. The sus- 
tained attack on the idealistic position of recent decades is apt to sug- 
gest a revision of the history of modern philosophy. 

Professor Rogers presents a volume with a limitation of content 
that makes it, in effect, a counterbalance of the kind needed. His 
study covers only English and American philosophy since 1800 but 
provides space for all the leading movements. This alone would 
make the work of especial interest. The author’s preface lightens 
the task of the reviewer by stating the point of view from which 
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the book has been written. He states that ‘‘ the particular philo- 
sophical standpoint which the following pages presuppose as a back- 
ground, is one which, I am regretfully aware, many philosophers, 
perhaps most of them, will regard as lamentably crude and unad- 
venturous. Typically two conceptions have been predominant in 
the history of thought—the psychological, and the logical. For the 
one, reality is to be interpreted as experience, beyond which the 
philosopher should not attempt to pry, ‘ experience ” standing for 
the actual stuff of human living, to the exclusion of any more ulti- 
mate or ‘ metaphysical ’ source. . . . For the other the traditional 
demands of the dialectician are supreme, with the result that reality 
itself tends to turn into a system of logical relations. . . . As 
against both these ideals of method, I have assumed constantly that 
the business of philosophy is to clarify and to bring into harmony, 
but also in the end to justify substantially, the fundamental beliefs 
that are implicated in our normal human interests; and that this 
reference to the needs of living, . . . furnishes the touchstone by 
which alone the sanity of philosophical reasonings and conclusions 
can be tested. And put to such a test, both empiricism and rational- 
ism, in their more technical sense, seem to me to stand condemned ”’ 
(pp. v—vi). 

If this background is unadventurous, it renders the work all the 
more desirable as a contrast to the more usual—and adventurous !— 
backgrounds. Its limitation to British and American philosophy 
provides the space for portraying a richer and more varied tradition 
than one who has not made the field his own would expect. 

The work is presented not so much as a history of philosophy 
as the ‘‘ critical survey ’’ that the title-page indicates. Professor 
Rogers describes his project with unusual candor: ‘‘In making an 
attempt to estimate the philosophical ideas of the last century and 
a quarter, I have endeavoured as a historian to be accurate, and as 
impartial as nature will permit a philosopher to be when dealing 
with opinions more or less out of harmony with his own. But it 
may prevent misleading anticipations if I confess at the start that 
the tracing of historical affiliations and historical causes has had 
only a secondary interest for me, and that the book as a whole is 
frankly propaganda. . . . If it were urged that fewer pages of 
criticism, and more attention to historical and descriptive data, 
would have resulted in a more generally useful volume, I do not 
know that I should be prepared to combat the claim. . . . My real 
excuse, however, for writing a book in which criticism plays so large 
a part is that I wanted to do so’’ (p. v). 

These statements leave the reviewer with little to say. After all, 
Professor Rogers is more modest than is necessary. All histories 
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of philosophy must be written from the point of view of the histo- 
rian’s philosophy. The author of this volume may find that it may 
be more widely used as a history of philosophy than he anticipates. 
It will be particularly useful in that it brings into connection with 
philosophy in the more technical sense figures and movements repre- 
senting the influence of science, philosophy, and ‘‘ thought ’’ in gen- 
eral, in the field of literature, of religion, of political and social 
inquiry. Thus, to mention a few instances, we find space given to 
Thos. Arnold, The Oxford Movement, Newman, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Matthew Arnold (in the chapter on Authority and Rea- 
son in Theology) ; to Buckle, Robert Owen, Meredith, Grant Allen, 
Drummond and Benjamin Kidd (in the chapter on Naturalism 
and Evolution) ; to Carlyle, Emerson (in the chapter on Absolute 
Idealism) ; Tennyson, Balfour, Samuel Butler (in the chapter on 
Personal Idealism, Pan-Psychism, and Realism). The last four 
chapters, constituting over half of the book, furnish the most com- 
pact and complete synopsis of recent English and American philoso- 
phy with which the reviewer is acquainted. The index to authors 
contains a helpful bibliography, confined, however, to books. The 
writer states in the preface that no attempt is made to cover ‘‘ recent 
developments in philosophy which so far are confined to the pages 
of the philosophical journals.”’ 

The reader of Professor Roger’s book will probably conclude 
that, if this be propaganda, then more of such propaganda will be 
welcome. 

Apert G. A. Bauz. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


The Ethics of William Wollaston. CuirrorD GrirFEYH THOMPSON. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 1922. Pp. 235. 


This book is a systematic and critical examination of the ethical 
portions of an important but comparatively neglected and frequently 
misunderstood classic of the English Enlightenment—William Wol- 
laston’s Religion of Nature Delineated. Professor Thompson com- 
pares Wollaston at length with previous and contemporary philos- 
ophers in order to determine by whom he was influenced and how. 
He also discusses and appraises very many—very likely all—of the 
important interpretations and criticisms of Wollaston that have 
ever been published. 

Wollaston’s problem, representative of his age, was the rational- 
ization of morality, independent of the sanction of revealed religion 
(p. 18). He was a rationalist in the sense that he based the truth 
of ethics upon reason; but he believed that reason as a factor in 
knowledge is dependent upon experience for its data (pp. 15, 16). 
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Wollaston affirmed that morality is grounded ‘‘ in the nature of 
things ’’; just let things ‘‘ speak for themselves ’’ and they will 
‘* proclaim their own rectitude or obliquity,’’ 7. e., the nature and 
relation of things determine their moral character (p. 33). It is, 
therefore, not true, as is often supposed, that Wollaston identifies 
truth and goodness. He does not say that moral deeds are proposi- 
tions, nor does he reduce morality to existential judgments. Still 
less does he say that an immoral act is a lie. His view is that ‘‘ im- 
morality implies the truth of the proposition, and then acts as if it 
were not true, or ‘ practically ’ denies, the admittedly true proposi- 
tion ’’ (pp. 36, f.; ef. pp. 55, 109, etc.). By using the expressions 
** practical ’’ and ‘‘ as if ’’ Professor Thompson apparently does 
not intend to suggest a comparison with James and Vaihinger, 
Wollaston’s standpoint, in his opinion, is entirely intellectualistic, 
objective, and realistic. 

Professor Thompson’s interpretation of Wollaston’s attitude 
towards happiness is discriminating. Though happiness bulks large 
in Wollaston’s system, it does not mar its objectivity (p. 168). 
Truth (i.e., conformity to ‘‘ the real nature of things ’’) is Wollas- 
ton’s criterion, and ‘‘ happiness is significant for morals only in so 
far as it is reducible to truth ’’ (p. 163). Wollaston’s ethics is really 
a reconciliation of rationalism and hedonism; it harmonizes rational 
consistency with the realization of conerete desires and feelings; 
‘* in the good life, every kind of consequence that can be anticipated 
enters somewhat into the motivation ”’ (p. 197). 

Professor Thompson is less convincing in his efforts to show that 
Wollaston succeeded in establishing an objective and realistic stand- 
ard for morality in so abstract an expression as ‘‘ the real nature 
of things.’’ Admitting that an ethical theory can not undertake to 
give the specific content of morality (p. 130), ought it not at least 
to supply us with some fairly conerete working principle? Profes- 
sor Thompson hardly succeeds in showing that Wollaston can be 
credited with such nineteenth-century standards as ‘‘ to live up to 
one’s real self in all his relations with other real things’’ (p. 58), 
or the ‘‘ realization of personality ’’ (p. 180). Nor does Professor 
Thompson make it clear why he thinks that Wollaston, like the 
Deists, believed that ‘‘ all religious truth is discernible by the un- 
aided powers of reason and that which cannot so be explained 1s to 
be rejected,’’ and that revelation is ‘‘ superfluous ’”’ (pp. 14, 30; 
italics mine; cf. p. 11). What of Wollaston’s explicit assertion that 
his work ‘‘is so far from undermining true reveald religion, that it 
rather paves the way for its reception ’’? (Ed. 1726, p. 211; ed. 
1759, p. 399; Wollaston’s italics. Cf. ed. 1759, Preface, pp. xxix, f.). 
In a treatise with such a problem he logically had to confine himself 
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to rationalistic arguments; but that procedure in itself no more 
makes him a denier of revelation than St. Anselm. 

Professor Thompson’s book is certainly a valuable contribution 
to historical scholarship. One regrets that he has not stated his own 
opinions more fully ; when he affords slight hints of them, often only 
in a brief sentence or even a clause, he shows keen ethical penetra- 
tion (e.g., pp. 85, 86, 180, 138, 143, 147, 168). A ten- or fifteen- 
page summary of Wollaston’s entire position in its broad outlines, 
together with Professor Thompson’s criticisms, and his estimate of 
Wollaston’s permanent contribution, would have been of value— 
both in arousing the reader’s interest and holding his attention to 
detailed analysis, and also in showing Wollaston’s right to a larger 
place in the history of philosophy than has usually been accorded 
him. May we not hope that Professor Thompson will somewhere 
publish an article of this nature? 

Wiuu1aAM Kevuey WRIGHT. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below in full a statement received from the publisher 
of the Archwes de Philosophie. 

Un mouvement indéniable entraine vers les études philosophi- 
ques 1’élite des esprits contemporains. De partout on réclame dans 
cet ordre d’idées des travaux solides, approfondis et probes qui 
traitent pour elles-mémes les questions de Logique, de Métaphysi- 
que, de Morale, de Philosophie scientifique, d’Histoire de la phi- 
losophie. Désireux de contribuer pour leur modeste part au pro- 
grés d’une science aussi complexe et toujours si riche en prob- 
lémes non résolus, un groupe de professeurs a pensé qu’il y avait 
lieu de créer, 4 cdté et en marge des trop rares publications philos- 
ophiques dirigées par les catholiques francais, un organe de forme 
nouvelle et d’allure assez souple pour se plier aus nécessités du 
moment. 

I. Cet organe a pour titre: Archives de Philosophie. II se pré- 
sente comme une collection d’études techniques sur les diverses 
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x 


branches de la philosophie fournissant des matériaux A ceux qui 
s’interessent aux problémes de la pensée et donnant des résultats 
avec le détail des recherches. Il vise 4 étre un instrument de 
travail utile et sir et comprendra, a cété des études de construc- 
tion et de spéculation pure, des essais critiques et historiques, des 
notes, des publications de textes inédits, des traductions et com- 
mentaires de philosophes étrangers anciens ou modernes, 1’exposé 
d’expériences nouvelles. ... 

II. Les Archives de Philosophie ne sont pas une revue. Elles 
n’auront done pas de publicité réguliére et se présenteront sous 
forme de cahiers contenant soit un travail unique, soit un groupe 
de travaux sur un méme sujet ou de méme genre. . . . Le nombre 
de pages de ces cahiers restera indéterminé, en dépendance des 
matiéres et des auteurs. Chacun aura sa pagination, son titre et 
sa table propres; mais grace 4 une double pagination, les fascicules 
seront réunis en volumes de 600 pages environ avec table générale. 
Un fascicule sera consacré chaque année 4 1’examen critique des 
principaux ouvrages philosophiques récemment parus. 

Ill. L’esprit de la nouvelle collection sera: 

1. Traditionnel avant tout. Nous n’avons pas tout a reconstruire 
apied d’euvre. La philosophia perennis, telle que nous 1’a transmise 
lantiquité, telle surtout que l’a élaborée et développée saint Thomas, 
constitue une base fixe et inébranlable sur laquelle nous ne cesserons 
de nous appuyer, un guide sur que nous ne manquerons jamais 
d’écouter et de suivre. 

2. Progressiste. Tout n’a pas été dit et la pensée humaine n’est 
pas close avec le Moyen Age. Certains points, considérés comme 
acquis restent a éclaircir et a justifier; de nombreuses questions 
demeurent ouvertes. Enfin il y a lieu de faire profiter la philosophie 
traditionnelle des incontestables progrés réalisés dans les derniers 
siécles. 

3. Scientifique. Les Archives de Philosophie désirent contribuer 
4 l’avancement des connaissances philosophiques, plutdt que vulgar- 
iser les résultats déja obtenus. Les travaux publiés comporteront 
des exposés et des dismussions d’un caractére souvent technique. Le 
seul souci de leurs auteurs de faire ceuvre solide, tout en proposant 
leurs solutions avee sérénité et impartialité. 

IV: Les ecahiers seront vendus séparément, mais on peut aussi 
souscrire a la collection et des avantages sérieux seront consentis aux 
souscripteurs. Le nombre maximum de pages publié dans l’année 
formera un volume de 600 pages; le prix de souscription 4 chaque 
volume est fixé 4 36 fr. pour la France et 40 fr. pour 1’Etranger. 
Pour tout ce qui concerne les souscriptions et 1’administration, 
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s’adresser 4 M. Gabriel Beauchesne, éditeur, 117, rue de Rennes, & 
Paris. . 

Pour ce qui est de la rédaction, s’adresser 4 M. le secrétaire de 
rédaction des Archives de Philosophie, Maison d’études philosophi- 
ques, Vals, prés le Puy, (Haute-Loire). 

Dans les prochains fascicules, nous publierons entre autres les 
travaux suivants: 

Guy bE Broeuie: La lumiére intellectuelle. 

Prepro Descogs: Les preuves morales de 1’existence de Dieu. 

Prpro Descogs: Essai sur la science des futuribles. 

MarceLt Jousse: Le style oral rythmique et mnémotechnique chez 
les verbo-moteurs. Etude de psychologie linguistique. 

JULES DE LA VAISSIERE: Psychologie de la coéducation. 

JULES DE LA VAISSIERE: De 1’influence de 1’élément cénesthésique 
sur la vie psychologique. 

Ropert MaracHau: Hasard ou finalité. 

Marcet Nivarp: Problémes fondamentaux d’éthique générale, essai 
critique et synthétique. 

GABRIEL Picarp: L’intelligible infraspécifique. Note critique sur la 
connaissance du singulier. 

GABRIEL PicarD: Essai sur la connaissance sensible, d’aprés saint 
Thomas et Suarez. 

GABRIEL PicarD: Le probléme critique fondamental. 

THEODORE DE REGNON: Sur 1’étre divin, esquisse inédite. 

BuAlsE Romeryer:. Notre science de l’esprit humain d’aprés saint 
Thomas. 

BuAIsE Romeyer: La formation des principes premiers d’aprés saint 
Thomas. 

BLAIsE RomeEyER: La preuve de Dieu par la vérité chez le pseudo- 
Denys et saint Thomas. 

BuAIsE RomeyeEr: De Veritate, quaestio 10, art. 8 et 9: traduction et 
commentaire. 

ROBERT DE SrnétTy: La variation de la qualité est elle mesurable? 

Gaston Sortais: Le cartésianisme chex les jésuites aux XVII° et 
XVIII? siécles. 

JOSEPH SoumLHsé: Pour interpréter Platon. Etude critique sur la 7° 
lettre. 

JOSEPH SovumLHt: Ethique a Nicomaque, 1. I: traduction et com- 
mentaire. 

AvuGuUSTE VALENSIN: La conception de l’histoire de la philosophie 
d’aprés Hegel. 

AvuGusTE VALENSIN: Hegel, Logique, ch. 1, traduction et commen- 
taire. 
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